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distribution of heat and cold from day to day in various
parts of tho world.

Squalls, thunderstorms, and non-isobaric rains will next
engage our attention; and a short chapter on Pamperos,
whirlwinds, and Tornados will naturally follow next. We
shall then consider the local influence of the configuration
of the earth's surface on weather, and devote a whole long
chapter to the diurnal phenomena of weather, with special
reference to the manner in which they modify the weather
that characterizes each shape of isobars.

From this we shall easily be led to comprehend the
natee of the annual fluctuations of weather, and of those
of a longer period, such as the supposed connection
between sunspots and rainfall.

Having thus explained what we may call the com-
ponents of weather, we shall be ready to understand
the nature of sequences or spells of weather, even in
the most variable climates. Our illustrations will be
drawn chiefly from that portion of the northern hemi-
sphere which lies between the Urals and the Bocky
Mountains, but we shall also include some examples from
the monsoon districts of India, and from Australia, so as
to explain the nature of day to day weather in the tropics
m& in the southern hemisphere.

, When this is done, we shall have completed our
^teeriptksi of the nature of weather, and will then turn
fe> fta ffttttittt of forecasting. This falls readily into
two <B$feet problems: 1. To show all that a solitary
observer, wiifct a barometer and his eye-observations on
clouds aad prognostics, can do in the way of forecasting.
In tills chapter \?e* shall explain fully why the baro-